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Cicero was a key player in the politics of the late Roman republic and his speeches and 
letters provide us with information about political life. What is often forgotten is that the 
letters also give us an insight into the Roman view of travel and communication. Cicero was 
constantly writing to his friend Atticus to ask for political information from this influential 
friend. It appears (unsurprisingly) they only wrote letters to each other if they were not in 
the same place. Atticus was constantly travelling, attending to both business and pleasure. 
Equally Cicero is not an infrequent traveller, making journeys outside Rome to his 
hometown, Arpinum, to his properties on the Bay of Naples at Cumae and Pompeii, and to 
meet with other leading men at their houses in the Italian countryside. Moreover, during his 
exile in 58 B.C. and his proconsulship in 51 B.C. he is away from Rome for more than a year. 
From Cicero's Letters to Atticus, we can begin to understand the nature of communication in 
the Roman world. 

Going to the East 

The Roman senator followed fairly set routes using the more famous roads - such as the Via 
Appia or the Via Latina. To go overseas, they left from established ports - for example 
Rhegium for Sicily or Brundisium for Greece and the East. The journey from Rome to 
Brundisium (modern Brindisi) is recorded by Cicero in Book 5 of the Letters to Atticus as he 
travelled from Rome to his province, Cilicia in Asia Minor, where he would spend a little 
under a year (compare Horace's famous satire, 1.5, on a similar journey). He took the Via 
Appia from Rome to Brundisium. It may seem strange to us that he did not travel by sea (the 
fastest means of transport). Cicero like many of his Roman contemporaries chose to make 
his journey by land as far as possible - sea travel might be quicker but was also dangerous, 
and you missed that chance to meet people in the towns along the road and an ideal 
opportunity for the all-important networking that made Cicero feel that he mattered. 

Sometime in May, Cicero left Atticus at Rome and departed for his home town of Arpinum, 
where he met his brother in a domestic dispute with his wife. From there he went to 
Minturnae, a town on the Via Appia (5/6 May 51 B.C.). The next letter Atticus received was 
written in Pompeii on 10 May. Cicero had been visiting his properties on the Bay of Naples 
including Cumae, where he described his house as 'a Rome in miniature' because so many 
senators came to visit him. Furthermore, he was pleased that the eminent lawyer, 
Hortensius, had come to see him. After visiting his property in Pompeii, he announces to 
Atticus that he would speed up his pace of travel. He was in Beneventum by 11 May, on the 
15 May he was in Venusia, four days later we find him in Tarentum and in the company of 



Pompey for 3 days, and finally he reaches Brundisium on 22 May and is held up due to 
illness for 12 days. 

Here, we see Cicero taking about a month to cover the 350 miles from Rome to Brundisium. 
He took the best route, the Via Appia or 'the queen of roads', and averaged a speed of 25 
miles per day. Some have described this as 'decidedly slow progress', but they miss the 
point. Travel in the Roman world was not just about reaching a destination; the aim was 
also to visit the towns on the route and to meet key players in politics. In Tarentum, for 
example, Cicero had met with Pompey. Also, with a steady progress of 25 miles per day, 
Cicero could have predicted where he would have been to receive letters from Atticus and 
to arrange to meet people in the future. Only in a crisis was there a need for travel at speed. 
Tiberius travelled 200 miles in a single day, when he heard that the emperor Augustus was 
dying. Twenty to thirty-five miles per day was more normal and allowed for various modes 
of transport from the litter to the chariot. 

Keeping in touch 

The problem for Cicero going to his province in the East was to keep in touch with Rome and 
how politics might be changing whilst he was away. To achieve this aim, when outside 
Rome, he wrote frequently to Atticus and others, who would in return supply him with 
information. This method of communication appears simple but both Cicero and Atticus 
were on the move. Therefore, for their letters to be delivered, they had to know the place 
to send a letter in anticipation of the other's arrival. Much space in the correspondence is 
given over to this component. A letter written on 11 May 51 B.C. is fairly typical. He begins: 

On 10 May I arrived at Pontius' place near Trebula. There I got two letters from you 
the third day after dispatch. I gave Philotimus a letter for you as I left Pompeii for this 
destination , and now I have nothing really to write about. 

Here Cicero tells Atticus that he found two letters waiting for him, when he reached his 
planned destination, one of which took three days to arrive, and he tells Atticus that he had 
sent a letter on departure from Pompeii. Clearly, Atticus was aware of Cicero's travel plans 
so that he could send a letter in anticipation of Cicero 's arrival. These letters were crucial 
for Cicero, as without them he was left to depend upon hearsay from others. He goes on in 
his letter to Atticus to demand more information: 

Pray tell me what political rumours are afloat; I find intense anxiety in the towns , but 
there is a lot of empty chatter. 

Cicero wants to know what is happening in Rome, because he has listened to the views of 
those in the towns he had recently travelled through on the Via Appia and around the Bay of 



Naples. He needs Atticus to confirm these rumours. He then enquires about Atticus' travel 
plans and asks for dates of arrival in various different places, so that he can continue to 
correspond. Cicero is also in a dilemma about the letters he has received: 

I don't know which letter you want me to answer. I have not received any up to date 
except the two which you delivered to me here together, one of them containing 
Publius Licinius' edict which was sent on the 9th, the other letter in reply to my own 
from Minturnae. I am greatly concerned in case there was something of importance 
in the letter I didn't receive and to which you want an answer. 

Communications seem to be breaking down: a letter has gone missing and Cicero is anxious 
that he may not have that vital piece of information that will enable him to fulfil his role in 
Roman political life. He seems frustrated because he is no longer in the know about politics 
and, even in Italy, it took about a week for Cicero to send a letter and receive a reply from 
Atticus in Rome. He goes on to make a few remarks about certain people and finally closes 
the letter: 

Now I have nothing more to say and it is getting light. I mean to get to Beneventum today. 

Cicero had got up before dawn so he could quickly write a reply and let Atticus know how 
his journey was progressing. While the letter tells us little about the political history of 51 
B.C., it highlights the problems of communication and life away from Rome. 

The condition of the roads 

We imagine the roads of Rome as efficient and remarkable engineering achievements. Were 
they? Certainly remarkable, as the vast span of an extant bridge across a valley on the Via 
Flaminia shows; if we add to that the construction of tunnels, and the building of the Via 
Appia through the Pomptine marshes we can see the effort and emphasis placed upon the 
construction of roads. However, if we turn to the point of view of the ancient user of the 
roads, a different picture emerges. The roads are often reported as damaged or in poor 
repair, subject to flooding, a place for accidents and injury. In the empire, the officials and 
contractors responsible for the roads defrauded the state, and Tacitus in Annals 3.29 
reports an investigation into the problem as spectacular as those into the affairs of the 
modern Italian state: 

Many Italian roads, Corbulo said, were breached and impassable owing to 
contractors’ dishonesty and slackness amongst officials. He expressed willingness to 
initiate prosecutions. But the resulting convictions and compulsory sales of the 
property of the convicted destroyed many reputations and fortunes, without a 
corresponding benefit to the public. 



In other words, those who had the contracts to repair the roads were prosecuted and 
convicted for not doing their jobs properly, but the roads continued to be in a poor state of 
repair, because the next set of contractors were as corrupt as their predecessors. 

Death on the road 

Travel was dangerous, and frequently people left Rome for a short journey to a town in Italy 
and were never seen again. Cicero's contemporaries travelled with armed slaves and even 
gladiators for their protection. When, in 52 B.C., Cicero's ally Milo met his enemy Clodius on 
the Via Appia there was a small battle in which Clodius was killed. Protection was necessary; 
in 55 B.C., we find Cicero being carried by eight men in a two person litter from Naples to 
the resort town of Baiae and with an escort of 100 swordsmen. The unsettled nature of 
politics made an escort necessary in the late republic. There was plenty to fear: kidnapping 
by pirates and brigands, or grievous bodily harm and, even, assassination by fellow senators 
with their own armed guards. 

Arrival in town 

On a journey, such as Cicero's from Rome to Brundisium, the towns made welcome stopping 
places. The senator was a celebrity as far as the locals were concerned: a person to be met 
and treated well. However, for all travellers, the first destination in any town was the baths, 
where they could relax after the hardship of travel. 

In some towns, Cicero was a regular visitor with his own property there. He describes his 
house as full of visitors from the town. He has to see them all, even the lower classes, who 
could offer him little in the way of favours. This is patronage: Cicero as the superior from 
Rome is dispensing advice and, potentially, canvassing support for the future. By the period 
of the late republic, support was sought from all the towns of Italy, rather than just in Rome 
and its surrounding towns. Equally, he could have influenced opinion at a local level, 
because as a senator from Rome he is respected. Further to this public or political role, 
Cicero also had business to attend to as a private citizen. Politics was not confined to Rome 
in the late republic, it was conducted outside Rome and involved all the local cities of Italy. 
Travel to these towns had become a crucial part of political life and success depended upon 
it. It wasn't always easy, and sometimes it was downright dangerous: but if you wanted to 
succeed as a politician, there was no alternative. Sounds familiar? 
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